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Colonial Americans had always taken pride in the fact that they could participate in the glories of English letters, and the favored classes even in the seventeenth century read more widely than has been supposed. But the rise of literary circles in the postrevolutionary years was indicative of a new type of interest in letters. These groups gossiped about living English writers, read their works as they appeared, went back and familiarized themselves with earlier authors, and tried their own hand at imitating the prevalent literary forms. In fact, to judge from the space devoted to belles-lettres in newspapers and from book inventories, advertisements, and library lists, the vogue for literary works was considerable. Even the colleges responded by paying greater attention to rhetoric and belles-lettres; the esthetic principles of such British authorities as Blair and Kames aroused attention in academic circles. At Yale the interest in English literature that was apparent on the eve of the Revolution continued; and in 1794 William Ellery Charming, on entering Harvard, found that undergraduates were passionately fond of Shakespeare who, it is true, was not yet recognized in the curriculum.
While the interest in modem English letters was largely fed by the importation of books from the British Isles, in Boston in the early 1790s two of Shakespeare's plays were printed for the first time in America; in 1795 the first complete American edition of Shakespeare, with an apology for the dramatist's morals and some textual criticism, began to issue from a Philadelphia press. Before the end of the century, a "speaker" included oratorical passages from Shakespeare. Thus with the decline of interest in the classics the body of humanistic English letters won increasing favor.
At least one voice pleaded for the elevation of everyday tasks to an esthetic level, for the eradication of the old aristicratic separation between beauty and use. Thomas Odiome, in The Progress of Refinement (1792), set forth a conception of a democratic esthetics characteristic of the American Enlightenment:
Let not America's aspiring sons,
To independent greatness born, to arts
Refined, and virtue eminent, deserve
The imputation low of idle clowns.
To make the towering forest to the axe
Submit, to pile the enormous log, apply
The fire, subdue and cultivate the land,
la no mean labor of the ambitious swain . , .